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‘(Church of Santa Mana del Mar. ; 


Tue church, the back of which is seen in our vignette, 
is one of the principal in the city of Barcelona after the 
cathedral. Santa Maria del Mar, or our Lady of the 
Sea, stands in a small square, léading out of the Plaza 
del Palacio; and though, like most of the churches of 
this part of the Peninsula, it possesses little external 
beauty, it has a solemnity of aspect which commands 
attention. The front consists of two towers, the space 
between being occupied by the door-way and a circular 
window. The lightness and beauty of the towers are 
remarkable. They are octagonal, extremely plain till 
they rise above the body of the building, when they 
become arched, having a pointed window in each face. 
There are two stories thus arched, and a lantern of the 
same character, but of smaller dimensions, crowns the 
whole. Only one of the towers is finished, the other being 
surmounted by an iron frame-work, which supports 
two small bells. The body of the building is an oblong, 
rounded at one end, somewhat of the figure of a tomb- 
stone, and not cruciform, as most of the Catholic churches 
are; while another peculiarity is, that the front faces 
the south. The want of ornament on the exterior is 
amply compensated within; and though stripped of 
much of its splendour in the decorations of the various 
Vou. VI, 





chapels and altars, it retains enough to impress the 
visiter with the pomp and magnificence displayed in the 
Roman ritual. ‘The arched roof is supported upon a 
double row of octagonal columns, and it is surprising 
how pillars of so small a diameter should be able to 
support such an immense mass of roof. The principal 
altar, which occupies the half cirele, was once of silver, 
and richly carved; but the devastating wars, which 
have nearly ruined the country, have not spared the 
shrines of religion. All that could conveniently be 
removed, has been either carried off by the rapacity of 
the military, or been buried in the earth for a chance of 
safety. Enough, however, remains to give some idea 
of the form of this altar. It ‘was triangular, rising from 
the floor to the roof in a succession of steps, which on 
the great festivals of the church were crowded with 
silver candlesticks, bearing wax candles, and decorated 
with flowers, &c. ‘The table itself is covered with white 
or crimson satin, according to the ceremonies to be per- 
formed, embroidered with gold in the most costly man- 
ner. We have heen informed by the monks of the 
collegiate church of Estremoz, in Portugal, that the 
embroidery of the front alone of the great altar eost 
them 3000/., and the other decorations are proportion~ 
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ately expensive. ‘The robes also of the officiating priest 
are embroidered in the most profuse manner, aud are 
made of a silk of extraordinary thickness. 

Behind tbis church, the street leading to the Espla- 
nade is occupied by a market for all descriptions of 
goods. As in all fortified towns, the streets of Barce- 
Jona are narrow and confined ; the height of the houses 
on either side obstructing the light, gives them rather 
a gloomy appearance; the shops, likewise, have a 
sombre look; the goods are not exposed in windows 
whose immense squares of glass cost as much as the 
stock within, neither do we find them “selling off at 
immense sacrifices,” as in London; but a well-assorted 
display, particularly of jewellery, is exposed on each side 
of the door-way in neat frames with glass doors. The 
street leading from Santa Maria to the cathedral is 
occupied nearly entirely by jewellers and gold-workers ; 
and a neat device is painted over each door, to invite 
an inspection of the goods within. Before arriving at 
the cathedral, however, we come to the convent of Santa 
Clara, in which there is little remarkable but the beau- 
tiful tower, formed of a succession of arched galleries 
one above the other to the top; and the view of the 
city, the barbour, and the sea, as seen from them, is 
truly charming. The convent is connected with the 
cathedral by flying buttresses. One of these was hollow, 
and contained a concealed communication with the 
church, which has since been filled up. In one of the 
rooms the large crucifix taken from the now-destroyed 
buildings of the Inquisition is preserved. The figure 
s as large as life, an painted to imitate nature ; the 
countenance is expressive of the character of the tri- 
bunal in which it stood, and resembles more the fea- 
tures of ene of those severe judges who presided at 
the council, than the meekness of the great founder of 
Christianity. A few heaps of rubbish» are all that 
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tremely narrow, s@ muc AS nit a person, not 
absolutely with i ut without any room fo 
spare; and I cou nie e pistes of win- 
dows or holes to admit air an h e roofs are 


broken down, so that it is impossible to say whether 
there was or was not some method of ventilation; it 
may be presumed, however, that there was none, for the 
hall of the inquisitors being immediately above these 
dungeons, and level with the street, it is not likely that 
they would have their deliberations disturbed by the 
cries or groans of their victims, which must have 
ascended with awful distinctness had any ventilator 
been constructed in the roof. 

Bat Jet us turn from this unpleasing subject to the 
cathedral. This fine pile of building is still unfinished, 
the front is a mere plain wall, with arches painted over 
the door and windows. Near the eastern end are two 
beautiful towers richly ornamented. The figure of this 
eburch is the same as that of Santa Maria del Mar, but 
it possesses more external ornament; the buttresses 
are exceedingly graceful and ornamental, and the spaces 
between are occupied by arched windows of the poiuted 
kind. The cloisters also are exceedingly beautiful, and 
contain a fine fountain. The interior is remarkably 
grand, the massive roof is supported on fluted columus 
of a great height which divide the church into a nave 
and. two, aisles; the choir is in the nave and formed 
of mahogany beautifully carved, and some beautiful 
bas-reliets of the sufferings of the martyrs in white 
matble, let into the wood work, give it a peculiar and 


striking appearance. The grand altar is plain but 


elegant, and the organ extremely fine. This chureh is 
completely surrounded by chapels or shrines of the dif- 
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ferent saints, which vie with each other in the splendour 
and gaudiness of their ornaments. There are one or 
two good altar-pieces in this church, though, from the 
extreme gloominess, all the windows being darkened, 
they are not seen to advantage. 

The bishop’s palace joins the cathedral, and was 
formerly connected by a gate, the towers of which only 
remain. In several of the streets the remains of the 
Roman walls may be traced, though too few and iso- 
lated to enable one to determine the exact size of the 
ancient city, or even the form. These ruins can only 
be discovered by a close inspection, being for the most 
part covered by or built into the walls of the modern 
houses. ‘The private houses of Barcelona are constructed 
on the same plan as in Scotland—that is, in flats or 
floors, each floor forming a distinct residence ; a common 
staircase leading up to these different tenements. The 
rooms are generally large and lofty, and totally devoid 
of those comforts which make an Englishman’s home 
his pride. The handsomely-painted roofs cannot supply 
the want of warmth; the windows, the doors, and in- 
deed every part, admit the wind, not in gentle streams, 
but in chilling blasts. In summer, when the excessive 
heat renders this coolness desirable, the houses are not 
unpleasant; but in winter, when the mornings and 
evenings, and even the days, are extremely cold, a little 
more aftention to the fitting of ints would be desi- 
rable, particularly as the hi oal to create a suffi- 
cient artificial heat. The . owns are worse in 
this respect than the large cities, : except in the houses 
of the wealthy, glass is nat Set e windows are 
supplied with elumsy wooden ‘shutters, with a smaller 
one in the centre, so that the light shall not be com- 
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comfort without d the door at least must be 
opened. As I har before arked of Portugal, the 
houses are built for the most part on the old Moorish 


plan, with flat roofs, or verandas, as they are called. 
e outsides are also finely ornamented with paintings in 
fresco, or figures executed in the plaster with which they 
are faced. ‘The effect of this latter mode is pleasing 
in the extreme; the ground-work is wrought with 
rough-cast, and the figures laid on smoothly, being 
outlined with lines, and shaded in the same manner. 
The entrances to Bayelona are extremely fine; the 
roads are good, and shaded by fine trees, with foun- 
tains occurring ‘occasiénally. The fondness of the 
Spaniards for fountains is doubtless a relic of Moorish 
manners, and these erections are often dedicated to 
some saint, whose image is affixed in a niche, before 
which, when near a town, a lamp is képt burning at 
night. 

Besides the buildings we have mentioned there are 
several others worthy of nbte,’one of which is’ the hos- 
pital. There are two hospitals for sick in Barcelona, 
one is entirely devoted to military patients, the other to 
all persons born in the city. Foundlings, as at Belem 
in Portugal, are also received and educated ; and the 
females when of age are paraded through the streets 
once a year, when any person taking a fancy to one of 
them, throws a handkerchief to her, which she pre- 
serves till the owner calls at the hospital. Here he 
has to produce certificates of his respectability and 
ability to support a wife, when the bride is produced, 
the dowry paid, and the happy couple married on the 
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spot. No disgrace whatever is attached to marriages 
of this kind ; on the contrary, the nobles, proud as they 
are deemed, frequently condescend thus to select a 
partner for life. Besides the establishment for found- 
lings the hospital contains every convenience for the 
sick, an asylum for lunatics, and a daily allowance of 
provisions. for the poor. - This immense establishment 
is entirely supported by voluntary donations, 


INTELLECTUAL TASTES IN ARTISANS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Tue labourers in the gre a Sate of popular enlighten- 
ment haye been steadily pursuiig their course for son 
years. Their object is not indeed one to be suddenly 
gained; but of the seed sown it is reasonable to loo 
for some fruits arising as time passes on. The follow- 
ing instances of pa gy eae And pursuits fh 
artisans will, it is hoped; acéep fable to thoSe who 
rejoice to recognise in all, without regard to statioh in 
the world, the possession and the Use of iinderstanding. 

Two artisans, in working trim t Suge a holiday; 
were intently conversin together the other day as they 
walked near London Bridge. A passer-by, heard from 
one of them the words, “I always think of Julius 
Cesar.” Whether the reference was made to point 
the moral of the vanity of ambition ;—whether Czsar’s 
bridge-building achievements we ebiitr téd with those 
of the constructor of the grand ovet which the 
conversing parties had juat ae ;—or whether the 
view of the Greenwich railroad suggested the idea of 
the Romans and their road-making ;—is immaterial! to 
our purpose. ‘The fact remains, that in these our days 
the mechanic conversing with his friend is not confined 
in his topics to his shop, his home, or his alehouse, but 
thinks and speaks of Julius Cesar. 

On a certain green-painted door, in the neighbour- 
hood of Bethnal Green, Was lately to be seen, written 
roughly in chalk, the following problem :—‘ What sum 
at the same per cent. will amount to 78. 8s, in two 
years? No guessing—show a theorem!” Virgil’s first 
known couplet (and that by no means a very poetical 
one) is said to have been posted on the gate of Au- 
gustus. And here we have the enthusiasm of a young 
mathematician,—delighted as all young mathematicians 
are with their first introduction to arithmetical and 
algebraical problems. May he, like the poet, rise by 
degrees to higher themes! We liked the mathematical 
exactness of the questioner—“ no guessing—show a 
theorem!” and should certainly have been tempted to 
answer the question on the spot but for the want of 
chalk. We add a solution below*, in the hope that 
thus it may catch the inquirer’s eye ; and most cor- 
dially do we wish him success in the further prosecu- 
tion of his subject of interest. 

A few years since, the people of Hull determined to 
erect a column to the memory of their townsman, Wil- 
berforee. Among the lookers-on who were one day 
witnessing the process of pile-driving for the founda- 
tions, there arose a discussion as to the utility of 
such erections. One observed that they were at any 


* Let # = the sum required. 
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£. 
a? + 2002" + 10,000x = 784,000;, 
a cubit equation, whose root is found to be 404 The readiest 
solution as usual in cubic equations i..by trial and error, We po 
not know, however, if we are precluded from this mode by the 
inquirer’s “ no guedsing:” We have at least, in the first step, 
“ shown a theorem,” from the principles of Compound Interest, 
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rate good for trade, as affording employment. His 
neighbour suggested, not in the exact words, but to 
their effect, that the reproductive employment of capital 
was the best. He did not go on to discuss the utility 
of sinking capital thus as an incentive to public and 
social virtue: but it was a deal to have advanced 
thus far. The political economy sounded not the worse 
from its coming, in ares from a man in a 
fustian jacket. We hope he may be as clear-headed 
and well informed on the subject of wages and com- 
mercial intercourse, and his knowledge will be useful 
to his neighbours as well as improving to his own min 
_ These instances of the interest taken by labot 
men in intellectual pursuits have occ’ i 
time to one observer. I ow Wi 
able to suppose h are: 
it pleasing to. observe | é mele 
V y are man 






manner in which t ® e at Teast 
there is nothing ha ie pride of knowledge and ; 
pedantic love of display, to which Perio is.1 vain y 
owing the appearance of abeuniity in the. Be 
which oe ocaue made te throw ridicule o1 Mag 
ropagators of knowledge by putting, scientific lan- 
Fein ih inate ahiia pole AOae dea ic 
in their own plain and expressive way of subjects which 
you are_ to see treated only in ¢ nage of 
books, and ridicule, is the last idea which will arise in 
your mind. Knowledge, evidently digested, and fairly 












applied, commands respect in all stations. And ae 
it appear among our labouring brethret in the shape 
of History, Mathematics, or Political, Etonomy, in all 


shapes, at all times, be it welcome! manifesta- 
tions of jt encourage those to whose exertions it is in 
any.measure to be attributed to new and greater la- 
bours in so high and holy a cause! These are hardly 
the beginnings; the end—who shall imagine? 





Illustration of the Solar System.—If we suppose the 
earth to be represented by a globe a foot in diameter, the 
distance of the sun from the earth will be about two miles: 
the diameter of the sun, on the same supposition, will be 
something above one hundred feet, and consequently his 
bulk such as might be made up of two hemispheres, each 
about the size of the dome of St. Paul's. The moon will be 
thirty feet from us, and her diameter three inches, about 
that of a cricket-ball. Thus the sun would much more than 
occupy all the space within the moon’s orbit. On the same 
scale, Jupiter would be above ten miles from the sun; and 
Uranus forty. We see then how thinly scattered through 
space are the heavenly bodies. The fixed stars would be at 
an unknown distance; but, probably, if all distances were 
thus diminished, no star would be nearer to such a one-foot 
earth than the moon now is tous, On such a terrestri 
globe the highest mountains would be about 1-80th of 
inch high, and consequently only just distinguishable. We 
may imagine, therefore, how imperceptible would be the 
largest animals. The whole organised covering of sucly & 
globe would be quite undiscoverable by the eye, except per- 
haps by colour, like the bloom on a plam. In order to 
restore this earth and its inhabitants to their true dimen- 
sions, we must magnify them forty millions of times ; anc 
to preserve the proportions we must incredse Savaily 
distances of the sun and of the stars from us. They seem 
thus to pass off into infinity ; yet each of them thus removed 
has its System of mechanical and perhaps of organie¢ pre- 
cesses going on upon its surface. But the arrangemetits of 
organic life which we can see with the naked are few 
compared with those the microscope detects, We Khow 
that we may magnify objects thousands of times, and still 
discover fresh complexities of structure; if we. e, 
therefore, that we increase every particle of matter in ¢ 
universe in such a proportion, in Jength, breadth, and thick- 
hess, we may conceive that we tend this to bring before our 
apprehension a true estimate of the quantity of organised 

ptations whieh are ready to testify the extent of the 
Creator's power.— Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise. ‘s 
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A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.—No. XXVIIL 


AMUSEMENTS AND EXHIBITIONS, 
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Formerty, when the number of theatres in London 
was more limited than at present, there were many of 
those suburban places of amusement, of which Vaux- 
hall Gardens and White Conduit House are the most 
conspicuous remaining. The virtues of mineral wells, 
or “spas, as they were termed, were in high repute 
during the last century; and when one“was discovered 
in the neighbourhood of London, it was sure to be en- 
closed, and the public were tempted to visit the place 
by the attractions of music, amusements, and company. 
Dr. Johnson was a visitor of Ranelagh Gardens, once 
avery fashionable place of resort. Islington Spa, or 
New Tunbridge Wells, was formerly visited by crowds, 
not for the water but the dancing—the well still exists, 
sittle known even to the residents in its neighbourhood. 
The proprietor of Lambeth Wells, anxious to attract 
popular favour, advertised, at one time, a “ grinning 
match ;” the successful competitor in the art of making 
hideous faces was rewarded with a gold-laced hat. 
Mary-le-bone Gardens, which were situated about the 
north end of Harley Street, drew crowds to its burlettas, 
iMuminations, burning mountains, and representations 
of the Boulevards of Paris. At one time the proprietors 
announced a splendid Féte Champétre, and not having 
adorned the place to the satisfaction of the audience, 
the latter determined to have their money’s worth of 
amusement, and set to work to demolish stage, bowers, 
lamps, ornaments, and all. At the first opening of 
Vauxhall Gardens in 1732, there were an hundred 
armed soldizrs to preserve the peace. 

The taste for this kind of amusement is greatly on 
the decline. Vauxhall Gardens are still very well 
frequented-——but the illuminated walks are no longer 
thronged by the noble and fashionable. The repeated 
ascents of the “‘ monster” balloon have been a new 
source of attraction, but even that has been losing its 
novelty, for latterly the gardens were but indifferently 
attended on the days when the balloon was announced 





[Zoologicai Gardens, Regent’s Park.] 


to ascend. White Conduit House was never, like 
Vauxhall, a ‘‘ fashionable” resort; but from a com- 
paratively early period was a favourite with the middle 
and working classes. Jt is both a summer and winter 
house ; in summer the gardens are laid out and attended, 
much in the same way as those of Vauxhall, but not so 
brilliantly. The walks are lighted with coloured lamps ; 
siages are erected, on which pantomimes and concerts 
are performed; and the evening's amusements usually 
conclude with the ascent of a person on a tight-rope, 
amid a shower of fire-works. Here also, as at Vaux- 
hall, there are complaints of a great falling off in. the 
numbers that used to attend. In winter the gardens 
are closed ; but the house, which is large and spacious, 
is open for concert performances, and is not unfre- 
queatly used for public ditiners and meetings. 

There are a considerable number of taverns in Lon- 
don which have‘ music-rooms connected with them, 
where concerts are performed. The chief attraction in 
these concerts are the eomic songs, as they are called; 
and here we may remark that there is yet room for 
considerable improvement in the taste of a large por- 
tion of the working people of London. He must bea 
miserable cynic who begrudges them some amusement 
after their day’s toil, But many of those comic songs, 
the singing of which sometimes convulses an audience 
with laughter, are the most contemptibly-ridiculous 
compositions that can well be imagined. There is 
neither humour nor meaning in them, their chief point 
usually lying in a monstrous absurdity destitute of 
fancy, or a coarse allusion as destitute of wit. 

Within these twelve years past changes, as plegsant 
to contemplate as they are extraordinary, have taken 
place in the nature of some of the amusements pro- 
vided for the people of London. Twelve years ago there 
stood in the Strand a clumsy awkward building—Exeter 
*Change, the lower part of which was a kind of bazaar, 
the upper a menagerie. This menagerie, and the one 
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in the Tower—both of them very unsuitable reposi- 
tories,—were all of which the citizens of London could 
boast as living studies of natural history, at a time 
when the Jardin des Plantes of Paris, under the super- 
intencence of Cuvier’s master-mind, constituted at once 
ap amusement and a fund of instruction to a vast po- 
pulation. We are fast wiping away the reproach. On 
the north and south of London are two zoological 
gardens. 

The zoological gardens in the Regent’s Park, for 
picturesque beauty, far surpass the Jardin des Plantes 
of Paris. They ite on the north-west extremity of 
London, and in its finest suburban quarter. The 
gardens are extensive, and their own attractions are 
heightened by the neighbouring amphitheatre of the 
Highgate and Hampstead hills. ‘As we walk along 
the terrace,” says an article in the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
“commanding one of the finest suburban views to be 
anywhere seen, let us pause for a moment while ‘ the 
sweet south’ is wafted over the flowery bank musical 
with bees, whose hum is mingled with the distant roar 
ofthe great city. Look at the richness and beauty of 
the scene, We do not set ourselves up as apologists of 
Nash, who had his faults; but let his enemies—ay, 
and his friends too, for there are many that worshipped 
him when living who do not spare his memory now 
that he is laid in the narrow house—say what they will, 
if Nash had never done anything beyond laying out 
St, James’s Park and the picturesque ground before 
us, he would, in our opinion, have atoned for a multi- 
tude of sins.” 

engraving at the head of this article will give 
the reader who has uot seen the gardens an idea of the 
manner in which a small portion is laid out. The hut 
was formerly called the Llama hut, but is now appro- 
priated to the camels; the cages, behind which the 
bear is seen on its pole, are devoted to carnivora*. A 
part of the gardeus is separated from the main portion 
by the road which runs round the Regent’s Park; the 
communication is maintained by a tunnel, which is 
itself an ornamental object. 

The last annual report of the Zoological Society 
stated that the number of fellows and fellows elect was 
then 3050, and the number of candidates 43; the 
corresponding members amounted to 111, and the 
foreign members 24. ‘“‘ The total income of the year 
1836 amounted to 19,123/, 14s, 10d., being greater 
than that of any previous year by the sum of 1560/. 18s., 
and it exceeded that of 1835 by the sum of 3090/. 12s. 
ld. “The gardens,” continues the Report, “ during 
the past year have proved unusually attractive to the 
members and to the public. The visitors to that 
establishment have amounted to 263,392; of which 
number 64,102 consisted of members and their com- 
panions; 10,028 were admitted by means of named 
ivory tickets ; and 189,262 on the orders of fellows on 
the payment of ls. each: these last receipts amount 
to 94631. 2s., being a sum of 2119/. 16s. beyond that 
received in the previous year.” 

The total number of species which have been exhi- 
bited in the menagerie, up to the present time, amounts 
to 236 quadrupeds and 318 birds; and the entire col- 
lection in the menagerie (exclusive of the water-fowl on 
the lake in the interior of the Regent’s Park) now con- 
sists of 307 quadrupeds, 704 birds, and 14 reptiles. 

A well has been sunk and a steam-engine erected in 

* The bear on his pole in our engraving suggests the following. 
On visiting the Jardin des Plantes, 2 group of Parisians were 
around the bear-pit, and one of them was using his utmost endea- 
vours to induce a bear to ascend the pole; but to his coaxing, 
ard repeated “ montez la! montez la!” the bear only turned up 
a sluggish-looking eye. An Englishman inquired why Bruin 
would not mount. * Oh, why should he,” replied anothez, ‘do 
y u think the bear mpienagude French ?”, 





the gardens, at a cost ofabout 20007. The steam-engine 
is worked on an average about eight hours daily; and 
the avcrage daily supply of water is 180 tons. 

“In the annual report of April, 1836, it was siated 
that the council had taken on lease, terminable at va- 
rious short intervals, extensive premises in Leicester 
Square,* which appeared in most points of view well 
adapted to the present purposes of the society as a 
museum. Since that period the whole of the interior 
has been fitted up either for exhibition or for the use ot 
the meetings or officers of the society. The walls of the 
museum have been furnished with glazed cases, in 
which the extensive preserved collection of vertebrate 
animals is arranged and exhibited, and the anniversary 
meeting has been directed to be held in this place, that 
the members of the society present might be able to 
judge for themselves of the state of their collection and 
the labours of the museum committee. 

*¢ The number of specimens of quadrupeds now exhi- 

bited in the museum amounts to . . . « 870 
Of this number upwards of 200 were not ex- 
hibited in the former museum, 


The number of birds . . « « « »# e « 4800 
1250 not in the former museum. 


Reptiles 6° "en 2 ~0 | o "eo a Se 450 
Fishes Obese. JT Coen ie eo et. Dee en eee 


Total of vertebrate animals . . . 6720 


“The number of visitors to the maseum in 1836 (ex- 
clusive of the months of April, May, and June, during 
which the removal from Bruton Street to Leicester 
Square took place,) was 3660, and the sum received for 
admission was 38/. 17s,” 

The Surrey Zoological Gardens, as the name indi- 
cates, lie on the south side of the river Thames, about 
a mile and a half from Blackfriars Bridge. The pro- 
prietor of Exeter ’Change collection removed his mena- 
gerie to these gardens in 1831, having, for a short 
time, occupied the King’s Mews at Charing Cross, the 
site of which is now covered by the National Gallery, 
The Surrey Gardens cover a space of about filteen 
acres, and are laid out in a manner which reflects great 
credit on the proprietor. The principal building is a 
glazed circular erection, 300 feet in diameter, devoted 
to beasts, birds, and plants. The carnivora thrive 
better in the Surrey Gardens than in those of the 
Regent’s Park; the ‘ Quarterly Review’ hints that the 
* London clay” is probably the cause, the Regent's 
Park gardens; though verdant and blooming in spring 
and summer, being damp in winter. But this very 
building of which we are speaking, in the Surrey gar- 
dens, is as likely as anything to be a prime cause of 
the animals being kept in better health; and it has 
also the advantage of enabling visitors to survey the 
animals with comfort at any period of the year. It 
seems that the terms on which the ground of the 
Regent's Park gardens are held of the crown forbid 
the erection of such buildings as that in the Surrey 
gardens. 

Besides the attraction of the menagerie, the Surrey 
gardens have frequently floral exhibitions, balloon as- 
cents, imitations of an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
&c., to draw visitors in the summer months. Speaking 


generally—for numbers of all classes visit both sets of , 


gardens,—the Regent's Park gardens are more fre- 
quented by what are called fashionable people than 
those of the Surrey. 

The British Museum and the National Gallery hove 
been described at some length in the * Penny Maga- 


* « The council have secured the spacious premises in Leicester 
Square which once held the, museum of the celebrated John 
Hunter; and they have done well. It is classical ground.” See 


‘ Quarterly Review’ for June, 1836, 
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zine. We may take the opportunity of méntioning 
that a new suite of rooms have been thrown open in 
the British Museum; and here the visiotr may pause 
over the embalmed bodies, and read the actual names 
of priests, incensé-bearers, porters, servants, &c., who 
flourished 
“ When the M ium was in all its glory, 

And time not begun te overthrow 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous*.” 

The Royal Academy now Occupies its share of the 
building at Charing Cross, named the National Gal- 
lery, and here its last annual exhibition was held. 
This exhibition commences in May, and is always very 
attractive: one shilling is cha for admission. 

Pall Mal! and its neighbourhood is a chief place for 
pictorial exhibitions. 'The British Institution is in Pall 
Mall; and societies and individuals have, generally in 
the spring of the year, exhibitions of pictures, pano- 
ramas, &c. &e. 

We have only space to mention two or three per- 
manent exhibitions—to attempt an enumeration of the 
many which solicit the patronage of the curious, and of 
all who have time.and money to spare, in such a place 
as London, would be unsatisfactory. The Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts have their collection in the 
Adelphi, the Gallery of Practical Science is in the 
Strand, and the Colosseum and the Diorama are in 
the Regent’s Park. Tiie Colosseum is a building of 
great size, erected in imitation of the Pantheon at 
Rome ; it contains a variety of exhibitions, one of which 
is the well-known panorama of London, painted on 
40,000 feet of canvas. 

While on the subject of exhibitions, we may express 
our satisfaction that public opinion is exerting itself, 
and that it will, ere Jong, open the doors of West- 
minster Abbey, and other public and national places, 
hitherto only to be inspected by the payment of fees. 
The facility of communication in our day is enabling 
thousands to pay a visit to London, who otherwise 
might uever have seen the “great metropolis.” Its 
streets are no longer poetically “paved with gold :” 
but who knows how many illusions are cured by a visit, 
or how much a habit of right wan is aided in the 
country by the numbers who can tell their companions 
of what they have seen in London? Why, therefore, 
(keeping out of sight the inhabitants of the metropolis) 
should the limited finances of people from the country 
be drawn upon for fees to see national edifices or na- 
tional collections, when all they have to spare should 
be given to visit those valuable institutions which 
depend on voluntary contributions? And who will ven- 
ture to say, that a love of science or art is not diffused 
yy the British Museum, the National Gallery, or the 

oological Gardens, when we see similar institutions 
arising in provincial towns? 





REASONING IN A DOG. 
(From a Correspendent.} 
Neprung, a fine Newfoundland dog, was a favourite 
playfellow with my schoolfellows and myself. He 
seemed glad whenever he could find the opportunity of 
appearing in the playground, and his presence was 
always welcome to us. He was particularly pleased 


with the hoop, when it ‘came into use in the fine cold 

days of autumn ; and would never tire of running bark- 

ing after it, as dogs are fond of doing after cdach- 

wheels. It was a pretty sight when he took up a hoop 

himself in his mouth, holding it by the lower edge, the 

upper part encircling his head, and rising far above him, 
* ‘ Peany Magazine, vol. ii, p. 48, - ’ 
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as he marched slowly along, apparently as proud of his 
ornament asa Savage belle of her huge nose-ring. But 
winter was his grand season of enjoyment, when the 
snow on the ground made England no bad substitute 
for his native Newfoundlavd. Not to meiition his 
natural expressions of delight by rolling over and over 
on the cold carpet, he furnished us with a never-tiring 
mark for our snow-balls. Our snow-balling matches 
were at once suspended when he appeared: there was 
no need of calling sides, for Neptune would stand against 
the whole school. Pelt him as hard as we pleased, he 
would never lose his temper, but stand, barking at 
every ball, trying to catch in his mouth each as it came, 
and jumping to one side and the other to humour the 
stragglers, apparently unwilling to let any slip. Thus 
would he go on day after day, well knowing our times 
of play, and very frequent in his attendance to share 
our sports. At last, however, one year, the Christmas 
holidays came on; the sports were interrupted or trans- 
ferred elsewhere,—and Neptune had had no notice. 
He came as usual ; but the playground-door was closed, 
and none of his playfellows were to be seen. After 
waiting for some time in vain, he found other people 
going to the front door of the house; and as he could 
not gain entrance by his usual way, he too would try 
the other. There he posted himself; and whenever the 
door was opened, wagged his tail, and solicited admis- 
sion,—but in vain; for though he was a favourite with 
the servant as well as others, she was frightened at the 
thought of four great unwiped feet passing through the 
clean hall. Neptune was repulsed, but not discouraged. 
A single knock called the servant again: she found 
nobody but Neptune ; and supposed some kind person 
passing by had knocked for him. Another single knock 
—=still, nobody but Neptune. Again !—and now the case 
seemed singular ; and the servant, looking into it more 
closely, traced on the door the wet marks of Neptune's 
feet, reaching up to the knocker. Who Shall say that 
a dog cannot reason? The trying a door which he had 
never been accustomed to, seems more than instinct. 
And the knocking at that door implies something very 
like a syllogism. “People who want to go in here, 


knock at the door, and are let in—I want to go in—I - 


will knock, and shall be let in.’ But Poor Neptune 
was not let in. The servant brought me to hear the 
tale, and see the foot-marks on the door: but Neptune 
was gone—his patience quite exhausted (few people 
knock more than three times), or he should have come 


‘in and had his snow-balling match, despite of his great 


wet feet and the clean hall. Poor Neptune! he was a 
good, honest, fine-spirited playfellow! and now, long 
as it is since we played together, I think of him,—not 
so much in the character of a dog as in that of a 
playfellow. 


ADVENTURE AMONG THE INDIANS OF 
GUIANA. 


Tue journal of a recent traveller in South America, 
Mons. Adam de Bauve, affords a very unfavourable 
view of the moral and physical condition of the natives 
of the northern portion of that continent; and from 
the Knowledge of their character, acquired by that gen- 
tleman during a long residence ainong these uncivilized 
people, we are induced to fear that his account is but 
too correct. In the adventure we are abvut to relate, 
he alludes particularly to the Aitas, a tribe residing on 
the banks of the Cuouva, in Frencli Guiana; but he 
states, at the same time, that they differ but little from 
the other tribes who inhabit the extensive forests of that 
part of the globe. His reflections are possibly some- 
what coloured by the discomforts attending his position 


j at the time he wrote, when lie was detained in (ine of 
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their miserable huts, by a sprain which he received 
during a scientific excursion :—“I passed my time,” 
he says, “ either in reading, or in trying to fix my 
thoughts upon anything but what was round me, that 
I might not hear the idiot laughter of my stupid hosts, 
who lay lazily in their hammocks, keeping their eyes 
constantly fixed upon me, and at every movement I 
made, bursting into a harsh husky laugh, which shook 
their huts in a way to make me afraid they would fall 
to the ground.” 

He describes these people as lazy and improvident 
to the last degree: and although surrounded by a 
fertile country, which almost spontaneously produces 
more than they can consume, yet living upon a diet 
eompared to which the food of the poorest peasant in 
France is luxury, and starving in the midst of plenty. 
The average of their existence is, he says, three days 
abundance, and a fortnight starvation. Their huts are 
sometimes so filled with bananas, that the greater por- 
tion of them rot before they can be consumed, and then 
for a long time they have hardly anything to eat. They 
have also little desire to mend their condition ; it is 
true that they show the eagerness of children to possess 
any new object that is shown to them, but as soon as 
the novelty is out of sight it is forgotten, and even when 
obtained, soon thrown away. 

One day, during the time when Mons. de Bauve was 
detained «mong the Atitas by the sprained ancle, he 
saw a woman in the most pitiable state of destitution : 
this unfortunate creature, it appeared, had given a mortal 
offence to her husband by preventing him from destroy- 
ing another individual of the same tribe, against whom 
he had conceived some offence. He endeavoured to 
poison him, but the compassionate woman informed 
the intended victim, who immediately went and be- 
trayed her to her husband. This is a fair sample, our 
author states, of the gratitude of the Indians. The 
consequence was, that the poor creature was treated 
with great cruelty by her husband, and compelled to 
fly. For a month she wandered about, with no food 
but the wild berries of the woods; she slept at night, 
for fear of wild beasts, upon the lofty stages which 
these people erect for the purpose of drying fish: no 
one dared to give her shelter, from the fear of incurring 
the displeasure of her husband, whose revengeful dis- 
position was well known. In a frightful state of ema- 
ciation she came to seek from the white man the pro- 
tection which, in his solitary condition, he was unable 
to extend to her. ‘The woman was put to death by her 
husband. 

The next day about 120 individuals of the tribe met 
about the hut in which the traveller lay, for the purpose 
of keeping a festival. All day they slept, but towards 
evening they began to dance to the sound of their rude 
instruments, and thus passed the night, drinking plen- 
tifully in the intervals of the dance. By the next morn- 
ing the whole number were intoxicated; some lying 
sick on the floor, others groaning,—others howling. 
Some of them eyed the baggage of Mons. de Bauve, 
with the desire of appropriating it to themselves; and 
at length, the fellow who had murdered his wife, being 
the boldest of the tribe, made an attempt, with two 
others, to possess himself of it. “ Two guns,” con- 
tinties the traveller, “ were hanging above my head, 
but I was so surrounded that it was impossible to make 
use of them or of my sabre. Orapoi (a native servant 
who had lived some years with Mons. de Bauve) lay 
trembling in his hammock, and advised me not to resist. 
I raised ‘myself in my hammock, presented a small 
pistol, and cailed out to the Indians with a loud voice, 
accompanied by significant gestures, that 1 would kill 
them if they did not keep off. The two retired, but 
the first mover, who was named Huaracriou, cut the 
cords of one of my bundles with a knife. I fired directly 
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at him, but the persons round me shook my hammock 
so violently in running away, that I missed him. © All 
the party gave way instantly except Huaracriou, who 
rushed upon me and wounded me slightly in the breast 
with his dagger. Reserving my remaining pistol, I 
seized my dagger, and gave him two wounds, one in 
the side, the other in the throat. He fell: I was struck 
with horror at the cry, or rather infernal howl, which 
the Indians set up. I thought myself lost ; and seizing 
one of my guns, resolved not to die without revenge. 
Having my guns, a pistol, dagger, and sabre, many 
would have fallen before me. In an instant the place 
was deserted, but the horrid howling continued. After 
an interval of an hour, two old men came back and 
asked Orapoi, who had all this time been covered up in 
his hammock, if I wished to kill them, I replied that 
I had never done the Indians any harm, but that I 
would defend myself if they attacked me, and would 
kill any one who should attempt to rob me. Upon 
this they began to whistle, and all the party returned. 
They now wished me to kill Huaracriou, who was lying 
on the ground, losing blood. I refused, but helped 
him to get up, and dressed his wounds. That in the 
throat was most dangerous: I do not think he will die, 
though it would be better that he should, for he will be 
an eternal enemy, not only to me but to all white men. 
The Indians resumed their drinking as though nothing 
had happened; and althongh Orapoi advised me to 
leave the tribe, I resolved to remain, as I was persuaded 
that an appearance of confidence would act powerfully 
not only on them, but on other tribes whom I should 
visit subsequently. In fact, if I had yielded to their 
demands, and given them the least thing, I should 
decidedly have been robbed, and if not killed on the 
spot, most probably been made away with afterwards, 
for fear of returning at a future time to be revenged.” 

When the drinking was all over, the wounded man 
was carried off, and Mons. de Bauve heard no more of 
him; but he had reason to suppose that his comrades 
would take advantage of his state of weakness to poison 
his wounds, so that they might no longer be annoyed 
by him. 





THE GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN. 


Tue golden-crested wren is the smallest and one of the 
most beautiful and interesting of British birds. ‘Though 
it abounds in most places, its active, restless habits, and 
the silence of its movements, render it rather difficult 
to watch; and it is probably less noticed than any other 
common bird we possess. 

The most usual haunts of the golden-crested wren 
are tall trees, particularly the oak, the yew, and the 
various species of pine and fir. In these it builds its 
nest, a very neat and elegant structure, the shape of 
which varies according to the situation in which it is 
placed. It is most commonly open at the top, like that 
of the chaffinch; but sometimes, even under the shel- 
tering boughs of a Norway fir, it is covered with a 
dome, and has an opening on one side. It is always 
ingeniously suspended beneath the branch, like those of 
many tropical birds, being the only instance of the kind 
amongst those of Great Britain, The eggs are nine or 
ten in number, and are small, round, and white. 

The golden-crested wren is by no means so shy of 
the neighbourhood of man as is generally supposed. 
Though it abounds in forests, yet it equally frequents 
gardens, occasionally even in the suburbs of large towns, 
and very often builds close to the house, most com- 
monly in a yew or fir, at the height of from five to 
twenty or thirty feet from the ground. It will visit the 
plants trained round windows; and has been known, 
when pursued by a hawk, to fly for refuge into a room 
where people were sitting, and alight op the top of the 
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bell-rope, whence it suffered itself to be taken by the 
hand*, It is very fearless of observers ; and will allow 
you to approach within a yard. of it, while engaged, as 
it generally is, in hunting for insects on the stems and 
branches of trees, Perhaps the best time for watchin 
it is a hot sunny day in summer or autumn. In a sti 
and sultry noon, when not a leaf is stirring, and almost 
every other bird has retired from the heat of the sun 
into the shadiest thickets, the little solitary golden- 
crested wren is to be seen flitting noiselessly from spray 
to spray, with unwearied activity, in search of its food, 
paying no attention to any one who happens to be watch- 
ing it, and never for a moment remaining in a state of 
rest, Its movements are unlike those of any other bird, 
except, indeed, the blue-tit,—but even his do not equal 
in lightness and airiness this little wren. It flutters 
over the slenderest twigs like a butterfly,—now on one 
side, now on the other,—sometimes above. the branch, 
sometimes beneath, hanging with the head downwards ; 
—often at the end of it, suspended in the air by 
its tiny wings, which it quivers without the slightest 
sound,—so that unless you see it, if it were ever so 
close to you, you would not be aware of its presence 
except for the little low chirp which it occasionally 
emits, and which is more like that of an insect than a 
bird. In shape and plumage, too, it is superior to 
most of the feathered inhabitants of our woods and 
gardens: the latter is a beautiful mixture of green and 
vellow, with white bars on its wings; and on its head 
the golden. erest, bordered with black, from which it 
takes its mame. . 

In the spring and summer it sings regularly, begin- 
ning about the middle of March, and continuing till 
the end of July. Its song is very soft and low, like a 
whisper, and, that of the grasshopper-lark, is no 
louder at the distance of one yard than of twenty. 

During the greater part of the year, it haunts tall 
trees, and never alights on the earth; but in the winter 
it is frequently seen pecking for insects in the grass, 
or among dead leaves, and even on a heath at some 
little distance from any tree ; and when thus engaged 
will let you approach it sufficiently near to hear the 
little snap of its beak when it has found its prey. 

The golden-crested wren remains with us all the year 
round: whether it is a hardy bird or not is.a disputed 


matter. 





ANECDOTES. 
[From a Correspondent.) 
A TURKEY-COCK, a common cock, and a pheasant, were 
kept in the same farm-yard. After some time, the turkey 
was sent away to another farm. After his departure, the 
cock and pheasant had a quarrel: the cock beat, and the 
pheasant disappeared. In a few days he returned, accom- 
panied by the turkey: the two allies together fell on the 
unfortunate cock and killed him. 

A squirrel, seated in a nut-tree, was observed to weigh a 
nut in each paw, to discover by the weight which was good: 
the light ones he invariably dropped, till he had made a little 
heap of them atthe bottom of the tree, which, being exa- 
mined, was found to consist entirely of bad nuts. 





Physical and Mental Labour —Whilst we were in hand 
with these four parts of the Institutes, we often having oc- 
casion to go into the city, and from thence into the country, 
did, in some sort, envy the state of the honest ploughman 
and other mechanics, For one, when he was at his work, 
would merrily sing, and the ploughman whistle some self- 
pleasing tune, and yet their work both proceeded and suc- 
ceeded ; but he that takes upon him to write, doth captivate 
all the faculties and powers, both of bis mind and body, and 
must be only attentive to that which he collecteth, without 
any expression of jov or cheerfulness while he is at his 
work.— Sir Edwurd Coke. 


* This fact is on the authority of a friend who can be relied on. 
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Prisons of Constantinople.—Old travellers give very 
frightful accounts of the siave-prisons of Constantinople. 
Those who now inspect them are obliged to believe either 

tle exaggeration in 
their descriptions, or that the Turkish government has since 
greatly relaxed its severities. The visitor enters a court 
surrounded by ill-built sheds, and sees the prisoners ex- 
tended here and there, many of them chained together in 
twos, while others are exempt, from this restraint. The 
building of the prison itself has nothing remarkable. It is 
entered by a sort of dark-corridor ; the ground floor is oceu- 
pied by the rayahs, and: the first story by the Turks. Each 
of the tributary nations sends to the prison those who have 
been condemned according to their own peculiar laws, and 
by their own chiefs. The prisoners lie upon coarse mats ; 
they are furnished with no other movable than a vase full 
of water; and for their subsistence they are supplied daily 
with three small cakes of half a pound weight, and ten paras 
in money—public charity does the rest; the most miserable 
receive the assistance of their co-religionists. The guards 
are very vigilant; and the captives are watched in their 
labours, in-their sickness, and even when they are dead, for 
fear they’ should escape under the sad disguise of a corpse. 
The prison of the Seraskier has. no.bolts, no strong gates, 
no guards ; and the. jailer is not at all distinguished by his 
costume, .Two halls, which communicate, constitute this 
prison, which receives light through an opening in the top 
of the vault. The number of prisoners is eleven in the hall 
of the Turks, and six in thatofthe Rayahs. Another prison 
is called the Prison of the Porte. It is situated near the en- 
trance of the palace of the Grand-Vizier. Passing through 
a narrow court, guarded by many soldiers, one arrives at a gate 
over which are suspended chains similar to those upon the 
hands and feet of the prisoners. The visitor, arriving at the 
yueen by a stair, is first conducted to the hall of the debtors. 

e Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and Turks have separate 
chambers, for these four nations are never able to live 
together, and not even misfortune kas power to unite them. 
The chamber for vagrants is a real cavern, hollowed in the 
rock. In a hall more gloomy than the others, are the 
prisoners placed under torture. To the vault are fixed 
many iron rings, from which these miserable beings are 
suspended until they confess their crimes, or reveal where 
their treasures are concealed. Another stair, still more ob- 
seure than the first, conducts to an extensive apartment, 
quite destitute of any kind of furniture or movable. This 
is the chamber of the pashas, as it it called ; but pashas are 
at present very rarely imprisoned there. Near this there is 
another room which is appropriated to the hospodars of 
Wallachia and*Moldavia; the gate is coated with iron. 
This» pri ears to have been built in the time of the 
Greeks, for it does not in the least resemble either of those 
previously described. It is nearly deserted at present; but 
prisons appear everywhere in Constantinople; and each 
minister, pasha, and judge has his own, as well as his juris- 
diction and his guard. It is not necessary to raise thick 
walls for this purpose, or to construct dungeons at a great 
expense. It suffices if a person entitled to have a prison 
can find in his house or in that of his neighbours, a chamber, 
an outhouse, a court, or an inclosure. The prison of the 
vaivode of Galata consists of large square rooms, where on 
one side are found the prisoners for debt, and on the other 
all classes of offenders mingled without distinction, As the 
rooms have no windows, the air cannot circulate, and the 
sun’s rays cannot penetrate; a pale glimmer descendin 
from the roof just serves to show to the visitor groups ot 
men squatted on the ground, who ni to respire with 
difficulty, and to be almost suffocated by the heat. The 
police of the vaivode are very active, and do not allow the 
prison to remain a solitary place like that of the Porte. 
They fail not to make the functions which they exercise 
very profitable to themselves, and all those whom they arrest 
are their tributaries. But no chains, dungeons, or instru- 
ments of torture are to be seen in the prison of the vaivode, 
nor are the prisoners subject to any ill treatment. In fact, 
this prison is hardly to be otherwise regarded than as a 
simple depot: — Micha ud—Correspondent of “ L’ Oriental.” 





*,* The Office of the Somiety Be the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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